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Ismail Kadare's novel The file on H is elegant, entertaining, and 
short. Although its touch is light, it addresses deep and difficult 
tbemcs: Albania, the composition of the Homeric poems, the 
relationship between poetry , scholarship, and political intrigue. 

Kadare, the most famous Albanian writer of our time, 
managed to meet the great American classicist Albert Lord at an 
international conference in 1979. He could only speak to him for 
a couple of minutes, because it was dangerous for an Albanian 
to be seen talking to a foreigner, and yet he managed to find out 
about the field-work on oral poetry carried out by Milmnn Parry 
and Lord himself the basic idea for The file on II was bom. 

In the thirties. Parry and laird travelled to Yugoslavia to 
record and study the Serbo-Croatian oral epics which were still 
being performed by illiterate singers. On the basis of their find- 
ings, they developed a theory for the oral composition of the 
Homeric poems which was to become the most important contri- 
bution to the study of Homeric poetry in the twentieth century. 

In Kadare’s novel, two American scholars, Max Ross and Bill 


Norton, travel to Albania carrying with them ’weird, previously 
unheard-of contraptions that were called tape-recorders’ . They 
set out to record the rich and ancient tradition of Albanian epic. 
In the course of their travels, they meet two different AJbanias. 
On the one hand, there are the petty provincial elite, who aspire 
to Furopean status (the beautiful wife of the local governor 
changes her name from Mukadez to Dolly), play bridge, and are 
convinced that the Americans arc spies. They use all their 
complex intelligence resources to try and catch the supposed 
spies red-handed, consistently misunderstanding Bill and Max’ x 
notes on Homer as encoded reports on their subversive activi- 
ties. On the other hand, die two scholars encounter 'eternal 
Albania, bearing its tragic destiny with dignity’; they meet itR 
epic poetry, the taciturn highlanders, an inn in the mountains, 
and its hospitable, intelligent innkeeper. 

As the novel proceeds, the age-old conflict between Serbia 
and Albania, and its impact on the respective epic traditions, 
emerges (’a ballad in one of the two languages is like an upside- 
down version of the same ballad in the other language; a magic 
mirror, making the hero of the one the anti-hero of the other...’). 
Without giving too much away. I shall only say that this conflict, 
with the aid of a shifty monk from Pcja, thwarts and complicates 
the efforts of the two scholars. 



As ihc plot thickens, the boundary between the world ot the 
bards and that of the scholars begins to break down Bill and Max 
start singing their own life in Manhattan in the language ot 
Albanian epic. The bards themselves add to their repertory a 
song about a crucial and shattering event which deeply affects 
the two Americans. Here too. Kadare is accurate in his histori- 
cal reconstruction: the Serbo-Croat singer Milovan Vocic 
composed a ‘Song of Milman Parry’, using traditional language 
to describe a new event. 

Just as the boundaries between bards and scholars are blurred 
within the novel, so Kadare himself contributes, with his 
fictional work, to the scholarly understanding of epic 
Everything he says about oral poetry and the Homeric question 
is not only accurate, but illuminating. Only one thing belongs to 
(iction: the Serbo-Croat tradition, not the Albanian one. attracted 
the interest of llomerists. Yet here too Kadare can instruct the 
scholar: the Albanian tradition deserves the excitement, interest, 
and admiration not only of the fictional Bill and Max. but of real 
classicists too. 
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